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TALES OF THE APPECTIONS. 


FAITHFULNESS IN LOVE; 
OR, AUNT LUCY’S HISTORY. 
PART II, 


Tue curate thus continued his narrative, finding his wife as 
interested an auditor as, we trust, we have in our readers. 

‘¢ Qn the morning previous to Edmund's expected arrival in 
London, a letter addressed by his mother was brought to my 
aunt Lucy. She became alarmed, for the thought that he must 
be ill, and had requested Mrs. Sydney to write for him, presented 
itself immediately to her mind. She had scarcely courage to 
break the seal, but making an effort over herself she opened the 
letter, the contents of which were but the forerunners of her | 
future sorrows. | 

«This communication from Mrs. Sydney was an appeal to my | 
aunt’s well-known sensitive delicacy and disinterestedness. The | 
heartless woman stated that she had for a long time considered the | 
engagement which subsisted between Miss Merton and her son as | 
extremely detrimental to the future interest of the latter—that | 
the position in which my aunt was placed would completely cramp | 
Edmund’s advancement ; and she appealed to her good feelings and 
right judgment to direct her in the course she ought to adopt. | 
Mrs. Sydney added that her son’s high sense of honour would 
never allow him to annul any engagement he had made, however | 
desirable he might find it to do so; and she hinted that there was 
a wealthy family in their neighbourhood who would be very happy 
to become connected with her own, provided all obstacles could be 
removed, and whose patronage would immediately secure a for- 
tune for Edmund. In conclusion, Mrs. Sydney requested Miss 
Merton not to acquaint her son that she had received any commu- 
nication from herself; she entreated her to believe that she was 
anxious for her happiness, which she thought would be more 
likely to be insured by her placing herself in a position to accept 
the hand of a richer suitor than Edmund ; and she spoke of their 
mutual attachment as a mere delusion, which would easily be for- 
gotten. 

“« My poor aunt read the letter through twice before she could 
persuade herself that she had understood its cruel meaning. She 
felt stupified—amazed. She could not weep ; but she retired to 
her chamber, and falling on her knees, she tried to pray for direc- 
tion—for resignation—for self-denial. 

“Tn the hour of grief, there is no comfort equal to that derived 
from the sweet promises of Scripture. They touch the aching 
heart with a healing balm which soothes while it strengthens the 
child of sorrow. ‘‘ Fear not, for I am with thee ; be not dismayed, 
for I am thy God; ” are words which have brought consolation 
to many a troubled spirit; and Aunt Lucy, as she knelt in 
anguish too keen to find relief in tears, found the ‘ still, small 
voice’ of her Maker whispering peace to her afflicted mind. 
Confused thoughts of Edmund’s affection, which she prized more 
than life itself—of his future prospects—of her own poverty, and 
his mother’s disapprobation of their union, crowded together, and 
left her still undecided. 

“A woman’s love is stronger than her pride, but both these 
feelings seemed to point out to Aunt Lucy the propriety of dissolv- 
ing her engagement with Sydney. Tobe the cause of impeding 
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his advancement in life, was incompatible with her disinterested 
and devoted affection ; to enter a family that was unwilling to re- 
ceive her, was opposed to her maidenly pride. Endeavouring, 
therefore, to consider the matter as calmly as she could, and pray- 
ing silently, but earnestly, for direction from above, she sat for 
some time in her lonely room, and at length came to the decision 
that she ought to give up all her long-cherished hopes. 

‘¢ The next day Edmund was to pay his promised visit, and my 
aunt hesitated whether she would see him or not. After some 
reflection she resolved to do so, and to give him herself a letter 
expressive of her determination to meet him no more. <Accord- 
ingly, when she was summoned to the drawing-room to veceive 
him, she went with a beating heart, but a firm resolution to bid 
him farewell for ever. 

‘¢ The young man observed her pallid countenance and altered 
demeanour, but attributing the change to the many trials she had 
endured, unconscious of the heavy one impending over them both 
at that very moment, he said playfully, ‘ Dearest, you must not 
have that brow of care—it spoils your pretty forehead.’ ; 

“* Aunt Lucy could not reply, and Edmund, becoming uneasy, 
added, ‘I did but jest, love ;—but, tell me, is there any new sor- 
row that oppresses you? there should be no grief assail you that 
I ought not to share.’ 

‘«¢ There is deep sorrow for us both, my dearest, kindest 
Edmund,’ answered my aunt; ‘ but we must bear it as Christians.’ 
Then, feeling her resolution beginning to fail, as she perceived the 
affectionate, inquiring eye of Edmund fixed upon her, she rose 
hastily, and patting the letter into his hand, told him to read it 
when he should arrive at his hotel ; and not waiting for a remon- 
strance, she left the room. 

“* Sadly did she sit now, listening to the retreating steps of the 
young man as he descended the stairs; and when the street-door 
closed heavily after him, she felt all the desolation of being a 
lonely orphan. Till that moment she had always been conscious 
that, although deprived by the death of one, and the absence of 
another, of her natural protectors, there was one being in her 
native land to whom she could impart all her thoughts; and, 
judging Edmund’s feelings by her own, she figured to herself the 
misery he was enduring, and doubted whether she had not suffered 
her sensitiveness to mislead her. ‘Then again, the thought of 
marring his future prospects by not attending to Mrs. Sydney’s 
suggestions came to her aid, and she felt she had acted right. 
In her letter to her lover she did not allude to his mother’s heart- 
less communication, but told him that cireumstances appeared to 
her to render their engagement undesirable ; and that, painful as 
it was to her to make such a request, she felt imperatively called 
upon to beg that he would consider himself as perfectly free to form 
any connexion that might seem to promise him future happiness. 

‘* Sydney was thunderstruck on perusing the letter. The 
same evening he wrote to Aunt Lucy to say that he should call 
upon her the next day ; and he conjured her, by all the endearing 
reminiscences of their youthful affection, and by her mother's 
memory, to see him, and to give an explanation of her extra- 
ordinary conduct. But my Aunt Lucy was afraid to trust herself 
during another interview ; she therefore wrote to desire him not to 
come to Mrs. Wilmot’s, as she could not see him. She begged he 
would strive to forget her, and be happy. 

“¢ It would make the story too long,’’ continued the curate, “if 
I were torrelate all that mv father has told me respecting this pain- 
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ful episode in my poor aunt’s life, for she never concealed anything 
from him ; therefore I will only add that, after repeated unavailing 
efforts to see Lucy, and to induce her to write to him, Sydney 
was compelled to resign all hopes of their engagement being 
renewed. 

‘* After two or three months had passed away, Mrs. Sydney 
wrote to my aunt, saying that Edmund was quite well, and had 
recovered his spirits, and suggesting the propriety of her return- 
ing her son’s letters. This was a cruel stroke of policy, for the 
young man had said, when he was greatly excited, that Miss Mer- 
ton had his correspondence, and that so long as she possessed it, 
she could not forget him, or form another tie. 

‘The ambitious mother had also endeavoured to persuade him 
that, as my aunt steadily refused to explain the cause of her break- 
ing off their engagement, it must be from a want of affection, and 
that doubtless she was anxious to marry a wealthier man than he 
could ever hope to be. 

‘¢ But Edmund did not think so meanly of his poor Lucy; yet 
as} in conformity with Mrs. Sydney’s injunctions, she had notgiven 
him the smallest intimation of her having received the selfish letter 
from that worldly-minded woman, which had instigated her to act 
as she did, he could not help acknowledging to himself that there 
was a mystery in her conduct which even affection itself could not 
excuse ; and when his mother produced the letters which he had 
loved to think the gentle girl still retained, and which appeared to 
him to have been returned unasked for, his hopes of a reunion 
with her seemed blighted indeed. 

“He little knew the sad, sad tears that Aunt Lucy shed over 
these valued tokens of his faithful love before she could make up 
her mind to part with them. He little thought how she had 
hesitated before she sent them back, and with how much difficulty 
she had resisted the temptation to keep one—only one—to cheer 
her sorrowing heart. He said nothing, however, but put the 
letters coolly into the fire ; watched them as they consumed slowly 
away ; and when his mother said, ‘ Edmund, you will not of 
course retain Miss Merton’s correspondence, as she has returned 
yours,’ he did not wait for reflection, but in a moment of wounded 
affection, he packed up all my aunt’s letters and sent them to her. 
Several years afterwards, my father heard that from this period 
young Sydney’s habits became suddenly changed. He was naturally 
of a social, cheerful temper, but now he kept aloof from all society. 
He devoted himself to the study of his profession, and seemed 
only to take delight in unceasing occupation. His meals were 
scarcely touched, and sometimes he would take long and solitary 
walks, and on his return home would retire to his chamber and 
renew his studies. His health became injured by this unvaried 
routine of exertion, and instead of the joyous character he once 
was, Edmund became spiritless and grave. He felt, as he after- 
wards confessed, his strength gradually decline, but he could not 
adopt any other course to drive away painful thoughts, excepting 
constant labour of some kind. The poor in his own neighbour- 
hood all but adored him, for to them he was ever easy of access ; 
and he would often enter some humble cottage and read the Scrip. 
tures to its simple inmates. He knew that his beloved Lucy had 
been in the habit of paying such visits, and he thought it was in 
some measure a means of holding communion in spirit with her 
when he entered the lowly dwellings she had formerly frequented 
on similar errands of benevolence and love. But my poor aunt 
was ignorant of all this: and although such was the empire she 
was enabled to exercise over herself when obliged to mix in society, 
that no one would have suspected the sorrow of heart which was 
slowly undermining her health, still even Mrs. Wilmot perceived 
that her young companion was far from well. But she uttered no 
complaint, and was still cheerful and intelligent, active and 
kind. At night, however, when she felt that she was safe from 
interruption, the tears streamed from her eyes, and bathed the 
little locket—the parting gift of Edmund when she left the 
country for the busy metropolis. She had ventured to retain this 
treasured token of his love, and often blamed herself for so doing ; 





but it was a relic of bygone happiness which she could not 
resign. 

“ At last letters came from India, and they announced the joy- 
ful news that my father had obtained leave of absence, that he was 
coming home, and had made up his mind to sell out of the army, 
and enter the church, for which he had always been more suited, 
and would have selected as a profession, had not my grandfather 
expressed a strong desire that his son should tread in the same 
steps which he had followed himself. 

‘* But, now, my father felt that his only sister stood in need of 
his personal protection, and as the climate of India was becoming 
very prejudicial to his health, he came to the decision that he 
should not be wrong if he turned his thoughts to that blessed 
calling which his early inclinations would have led him to adopt, 
had he not felt it to be his duty to respect the wishes of a deceased 
parent. 

‘* Aunt Lucy has told me that when this letter arrived, it seemed 
to endue her with fresh energies. She wept; but the tears she 
shed were those of thankfulness and sisterly love ; and during the 
interval which elapsed until my father returned, she attended to 
her health, from the affectionate desire that her beloved brother 
should not have the pain of seeing her ill ou his arrival in his 
native land. 

‘*But my father saw, immediately they met, that suffering had 
indeed altered his ‘ little Lucy,” as he was wont to call her. He 
clasped her to his noble heart, and told her she should yet be 
happy ;—that he was come home to comfort her—to live for her ; 
that she should be, as in former days, his beloved companion ; 
that he should have a pretty parsonage, and that she should be the 
Lady Bountiful of some sweet village. 

‘Oh! how soothing it is to the spirit which has long been 
denied the luxury of unburdening its sorrows to a kindred mind, 
to be restored to all the endearing confidence of early friendship ! 
My aunt felt every tone of her brother’s voice vibrate on her 
aching heart, and she smiled tenderly on him through her tears. 

‘* My father soon removed his gentle sister from the atmosphere 
of pride and fashion which she had so long and so patiently endured, 
and gladly availed himself of the kindness of the parents of a 
valued friend of his, then serving in India, who consented to 
receive her into their family until he should have completed his 
studies and be settled in a curacy. 

‘¢ With Mr. and Mrs. Howard, and their daughter Ellen, Aunt 
Lucy experienced a peace of mind to which she had been long a 
stranger ; for although thankfulness to the Most High for having 
restored her beloved brother to her, and her tender affection for 
him, had greatly softened the sorrow that had so long oppressed 
her heart, still there was a grief which no earthly power could 
remove from her thoughts—a grief which, though it ceased to be 
bitter, was nevertheless deeply felt; and it was indeed a comfort 
to find herself with friends who were capable of entering into her 
feelings on all points. Like herself, they were devout yet cheer- 
ful, and knew no pleasure so great as that of consoling the afflicted; 
a pleasure which has its origin in the pure love of God shed 
abroad in the heart, evincing itself in unostentatious but extensive 
charity to all his creatures. 

‘* During his last year’s campaign, my father had received, some 
prize-money, which, with the amount of the sale of his commis- 
sion, enabled him to supply his sister’s moderate wants, and to 
defray his college expenses. He always spent his vacations in the 
family where my aunt resided, and short the time appeared to,him 
when with those friends, who ever welcomed him with parental 
and sisterly affection. It soon became evident, however, that the 
gentle Ellen and my father were seriously attached to each other, 
and as my aunt Lucy loved them both with all the warmth of a 
sister’s heart, she was anxious to see them united. She took every 
opportunity of speaking in terms of well-deserved praise of each 
to the other, and proved that her own happiness was, much 
interested in promoting theirs. 

‘‘ My father hesitated long before he proposed for my mother, 
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as he was aware that his slender means would not suffice to 
support a wife, and to provide also for hissister. Aunt Lucy per- 
ceived the struggle, and spoke to him on the subject. She sug- 
gested, in the event that he should obtain but a curacy, that he 
should receive pupils, and then she added, playfully, ‘1 could 
often come and assist you and dear Ellen, and we should all be so 
happy.’ 

‘At length, Providence marked out the path for them. My 
father had procured, through the friendship of his commanding 
officer in India, an introduction to a nobleman in England who 
possessed considerable church interest, by whom, on his taking 
orders, he was presented to the living of A , which he has 
held ever since. 

‘‘ Seeing then the means before him of providing for both the 
beloved objects of his solicitude, my father offered his hand and 
heart to Ellen Howard, who accepted them with all the affectionate 
frankness of her gentle, confiding nature. They were married, 
and, as you know, dearest,’ continued the Curate, ‘‘I am their 
only child. Aunt Lucy lived with her beloved relatives, and con- 
tributed to their comfort, whilst they, she always says, promoted 
hers. But she had still a trial to endure. 

‘When I was about five years old, I have heard my dear 
father say, the family at the rectory were sitting one evening by 
their fireside, talking over bygone days, when the sound of a horse’s 
feet was heard in the carriage-way that led to the house. The 
circumstance excited much surprise, for, excepting the curate who 
occupied this parsonage, who did not keep a horse, there was no 
neighbour likely to visit us at such an hour. 

‘An impatient rap at the front door caused my mother and 
aunt to start from their seats ; but my father desiring them not to 
be alarmed, left the room, and when the servant opened the door, 
he spoke himself to the stranger, who entered the hall. My 
mother heard the tones of a voice which she did not recognise, and 
finding that my father was leading the way to his study, she con- 
cluded the visitor was some one who required spiritual advice, and 
soon forgot the interruption. 

“ After an hour had elapsed, the stranger departed, and my 
father sent for my mother into his library, and told her that he had 
received a letter from Mrs. Sidney, informing him of the dangerous 
illness of her son, and earnestly requesting to see him and Miss 
Merton immediately, as Edmund had expressed a great desire to 
have an interview with them, and the only chance of saving his 
life was in tranquillising his mind. 

“© Now, dearest Ellen,’ said my father, ‘ what is to be done? I 
have desired that a post-chaise may be sent here as soon as pos- 
sible from G , and I will of course go myself immediately to 
poor Sydney. But as to Lucy’s accompanying me at the present 
moment, I know not what to say. From Mrs. Sydney’s letter, I 








save her son’s life, she would now gladly resign all her ambitious 
projects.’ 

“Tt was a difficult matter to decide, but after some delibera- 
tion my father determined to proceed to Mrs. Sydney’s alone, and 
it was agreed that my mother should prepare Aunt Lucy for a 


summons to follow; and that, if their presence should be neces- | 
| He heard the sound of the wheels, and asked eagerly if Lucy were 


sary, they should both be sent for the next day. 

‘* My father had only time to embrace his wife and sister, and 
to say to the latter that Ellen would tell her all, when the chaise 
arrived, and he set off with an anxious heart, hoping, at all events, 
to be able to console the poor invalid. 

‘*My mother explained to Aunt Lucy as tenderly as she could 
all that had occurred ; and as the gentle girl had long learned to 
control the outward expression of her own feelings, when they 
were of a nature to give pain to others, she bore the communica- 
tion with calmness. 

“* She had never, by word or in thought, condemned Edmund ;— 
she had always felt that he loved her still ;—and, unconsciously 
perhaps, she had clung to the hope of seeing him again, and of 
explaining all to him. And now, the idea of once again behold- 





ing him, partook so much of joy and fear, that she knew not 
which feeling predominated, 

“‘That night must have been long and tedious to Aunt Lucy. 
She knew my mother’s delicate constitution, and would not allow 
her to remain with her, urging, as an inducement for her to retire, 
that the morning might bring a summons for them to undertake 
a journey ; and so it proved. , 

‘‘ When my father arrived at Mrs. Sydney’s residence, he found 
that Edmund was in a state of complete exhaustion, though in 
the possession of all his faculties. His mother was distracted 
when she saw that my aunt was not come, and losing all self-com- 
mand, she exclaimed, ‘I have killed my child.’ 

‘My father reasoned with her in his ministerial capacity, and 
told her that he could not make up his mind to subject his sister 
to so exciting a visit, unless it were absolutely necessary. Buthe 
despatched a messenger to the Rectory as soon as he had ascer- 
tained that my aunt’s presence would be desirable for the comfort 
of herself and him she loved so well. 

‘* He then requested that Mr. Sydney might be informed of his 
arrival; and soon a message came from the invalid to desire that 
he would go to him. 

‘* My father says that he shall never forget the expression which 
lighted up poor Edmund’s pallid countenance when he entered the 
room. The sufferer extended his thin hand, and grasped that of 
the man he considered as a brother ; and gazing wistfully towards 
the door, he said faintly, ‘ Then Lucy is not with you? I thought 
she would have come.’ 

“«« She will come,’ replied my father, who with difficulty com- 
manded his feelings; ‘ she will be here to-day—I have sent for 
her. She did not know you were ill when I left A—— last night; 
but she will be sure to come to-day.’ 

‘¢¢ Heaven bless her!’ returned the young man; ‘ we shall 
meet then once more in this world.’ 

‘«* More than once, I humbly trust,’ said my father; but the 
eye of the invalid met his as he spoke, and its lustre was not that 
which could deceive one who, on the battle-field, and since he had 
been a labourer in his Master’s vineyard, had been the comforter. 
of many a dying fellow-creature. He seated himself by Edmund’s 
bed-side, and tenderly and judiciously led his thoughts to such 
themes as his situation needed. He mingled his spiritual conso- 
lations with many little points relating to his sister, which he 
knew would soothe his suffering friend. He was aware of the 
delight it affords the affectionate heart to hear the praises of 
the beloved object; and as Mrs. Sydney had, in her agony of 
remorse, confessed to her son the steps she had taken to induce 
Aunt Lucy to cancel their engagement, my father did not dis- 
guise from Edmund the anguish that his sister had endured when 
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future happiness, and how she mourned the loss of his affection. 
By degrees the invalid gained sufficient strength to tell my father 
many of his own trials and events of his life, which proved that he 
was in every respect worthy of the love of her whom he had once 
regarded as his wife. But Aunt Lucy’s history draws to a close. 

‘‘ Edmund had just awoke from a calmer sleep than he had enjoyed 
for some time, when the post-chaise stopped at the garden-gate. 


come? Being answered in the affirmative, he said, ‘ Let us meet 
at once—time flies!’ and he strove to sit up in his bed. 

«My father left the sick-chamber to conduct my aunt to a 
scene of sorrow which he would fain have spared her. She was 
pale as marble when he saw her, and returned his fraternal em- 
brace in silence, but he understood her feelings. 

‘* © Are you ready, dearest Lucy?’ said he. My poor aunt was 
still unable to speak. She took her brother’s offered arm, and he 
‘led her to Edmund’s room. She trembled as the door was opened, 
but recognising in a moment, all emaciated as he was, the beloved 
of her youth, she fell on her knees at his bedside, and burst intoa 
flood of tears. My father wept also. Edmund appeared to be 
exhausted, but he gazed on his Lucy with a tender steadfastness 
p2 
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which my revered parent says no words can describe. At length 
he softly whispered—‘ I see thee again, my own beloved one, and 
I am happy.’ ” 

%* * - * * * 

‘¢ And Edmund died ; but not until he had the satisfaction, of 
knowing that never, not for a single moment, had he ceased to 
possess the affection of her he had so faithfully. loved. 

‘* Aunt Lucy had the comfort, of supporting him to the very 
last by her gentle and tender attentions ; and when his spirit took 
its flight to a world where sorrow and sin cannot enter—‘ where 
the wicked cease from troubling, and the weary are at rest ’—she 
prayed for strength to bear the separation, and strength has been 
given her. 

‘*And stich is my beloved aunt’s history,’’ added the curate, 
putting his handkerchief to his eyes; ‘‘I have told it badly, but it 
always gives me great pain to think ofall she has endured; and 
yet.a feeling of deep. gratitude fills my heart when I consider how 
different our lot has been from that of Aunt Lucy.” 





NOTES ON NOSES. 


WE were sitting the other evening by the fire, toasting our toes 
on the fender, and quietly taking our “‘ night-cap,’”’ preparatory to 
our taking our accustomed nocturnal journey to ‘‘ Bedfordshire,’’ 
when we chanced by accident to notice the shadow of our nose on 
the wall. The veriest trifle will sometimes modify, or altogether 
change, the current of our thoughts. The shadow of our nose 
on the wall, somehow or other, entirely engaged and absorbed 
our meditations. Incontinently we found ourselves engaged in 
deep cogitations concerning noses in general; and much did 
we marvel how oné of the organs of our senses, which appa- 
rently was the leading feature of the face, should be so seldom 
mentioned, and occupy so little of the attention of those who, 
either in works of fact or fiction, have to describe the “ human 
face divine.’’ Prose writers and poets have been prodigal and 
minute in their descriptions of every feature and lineament of 
the countenance. Much has been said and sung about the hair— 
hyacinthine locks and ebon tresses, and clustering ringlets of light 
brown and dark brown, and yellow and golden locks, are all fami- 
liar to us as household words. Oceans of ink, and acres of paper, 
have been used in describing eyes. Our eyes have been wasted 
and worn away in reading descriptions of eyes. We have been 
bored to death with descriptions of black eyes and blue eyes, hazel 
eyes and grey eyes. The ears, and the cheeks, and the eyebrows, 
have been the theme of countless pens; the chin has had consi- 
derable-attention paid to it, especially if it had a dimple ; and we 
have heard lips described times out of number ;—but, strange to 
say, scarcely a single writer in prose or verse has said anything in 
commendation of the nose. Nay, they have frequently omitted to 
take any notice of it whatever ; and if they did deign to mention 
it, the thing was done with a cold common-place civility, as if the 
nose was a thing of no consequence—a mere cipher, of no value 
whatever. Wesee no good reason why the nose should be treated 
in this scurvy manner ; it is as good; and useful, and ornamental, 
as either the eyes, or the mouth, or the ears. Have the eyes any 
right to look down upon the nose, as a thing quite beneath their 
notice ; or are the lips of nobler descent, that they should curl 
themselves up with an air of supercilious contempt at their neigh- 
bour in the floor above? We think not. Neither do we think that 
amorous young men are justified in constantly passing by their 
mistresses’ noses with silent contempt. They will write melting 
sonnets to their ladies’ eyes, and peradventure to their eyebrows ; 
they will address glowing verses to their cheeks, and melting 
8 to their lips; but we never heard of any man under the 
influence of the ‘‘ tender passion’’ addressing a sonnet to his 





mistress’s nose. How is this? Is a lady’s nose a thing to be 
sneezed at, and treated with contempt in this manner? Surely 
the age of chivalry is gone. We should like also to know if that 
numerous body of men who plume themselves not a little on their 
art in describing the human countenance are to be countenanced in 
their endeavour to discountenance ‘the nose. On all occasions 
they give the nose the “go-by.”” They seem animated with a 
secret grudge at the nose, and not only wish to put it down, but to 
keep it down. By the way in which they have treated and talked 
of it, they have led simple folks to think that there was something 
disreputable about the nose—that it had lost caste and character 
—and that, in short, the less that was said about it the better. 

We are resolved to see justice done to the nose. We will no 
longer stand by, and see it by turns browbeat, neglected, and 
sneezed at. The age of chivalry has not altogether passed away ; 
the weak, and the distressed, and the neglected, will find a cham- 
pion. We shall buckie on our armour, and do battle in behalf of 
this much-injured and neglected organ. 

The reader may, perhaps, feel inclined to laugh in his sleeve at 
our zeal regarding the nose, and may think that it is hardly worth 
while making such a prodigious pother about such an insignificant 
member. The nose an insignificant member! There never-was a 
greater mistake. You may probably think it a matter of little 
consequence whether a man has a large nose, of a little nose, or 
peradventure even any nose at all. We think quite the reverse ; 
we think even a noseless statue a most pitiful and ludicrous sight, 
and we certainly do not know on earth a more contemptible object 
than a man without a nose. He cannot follow his nose—he cannot 
turn up his nose—he cannot be even led by the nose. The only 
advantage which the man minus the nose has over his fellow-men 
who are blessed with noses, is, that it is morally impossible to 
insult him by taking him by the nose. He has undoubtedly a clear 
advantage over them in that respect. It must be confessed that, 
even with that advantage, noseless men have never been in much 
request; they have always been at a discount. We never heard 
of a man without a nose making a great noise in the world, even in 
the matter of snoring. 

But to put aside the extreme case of men without noses, we ask 
was there ever an instance known of a man with a small, pitiful, 
paltry nose, distinguishing himself in arts, literature, or arms? 
We suppose not. Were Homer, Shakspeare or Milton, or 
Raphael or Correggio, Marlborough or Collingwood, men with 
little noses? Has the “iron Duke,’’ the hero of a hundred 
fights, a little nose? If he had, we are certain he never would have 
gained the battle of Waterloo, or become prime minister of Eng- 
land. There is, in truth, more in a nose than many people seem 
to imagine. 

Extremes, however, are not good. It is possible for a man to 
have too little, as well as too much, even of a good thing. This 
holds especially in the matter of noses. A man may have a 
small, diminutive, tom-tit of a nose—in short, a mere apology for 
a nose; or he may have a remarkably large, powerful, aristocrati- 
cal-looking nose, which seems to rule “lord of the ascendant” 
over all the rest of the features. As temperance is better than 
either drunkenness or total abstinence, so a medium-sized nose is 
better than either a very small or a very large nasal organ. If, 
however, we were by some overpowering necessity obliged to have 
either an exceedingly small or an exceedingly large nose on our 
face, we would prefer to have one of large dimensions. A man 
with a large nose, if he does not always rise in the world, very sel- 

m sinks into the lowest current of society ; his nose keeps him 
always floating above. He is generally at least decent, and fre- 
quently highly respectable in his character and conduct. 
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None of these things can be predicated of a man with a small 
nose ; it is morally impossible that he can rise in the world—his 
nose keeps him down. Nobody likes to have anything to do with 
a man whose nose is contemptibly small ; there is something sus- 
picious about sucha man. The man, in fact, feels this himself ; 
he cannot look you in the face like one who has a full complement 
of nose. He is continually reminded of his paucity of nose. He 
cannot shave himself, he cannot wash himself, he cannot tie on his 
neckcloth, he cannot see the profile of his face on the wall, without 
being painfully reminded that his nose is less than the least of all 
noses. A feeling of insignificance steals over him; he feels that 
he is a mere cipher in society—that he is, in fact, more insignifi- 
cant than a tailor. He loses hope, becomes regardless of character 
and appearance, drinks to drown the recollection of his nose, and 
probably ends his days in obscurity, as a ballad-singer or knife- 
grinder. 

Noses differ from each other, not only in size but also in shape. 
Roman noses and aquiline noses are generally esteemed the hand- 
somest ; they belong to the large order of noses. There is some- 
thing dominant and aristocratical in the form and expression of 
these noses, which renders them very imposing. Such noses 
frequently belong to persons of superior intellect and high moral 
sentiment, and are oftentimes found indicative of great strength of 
mind and decision of character. Grecian noses are very beautiful 
and becoming in women, but we cannot say that we admire them 
in the male face ; they give it a soft and silly appearance. We 
never knew a man with a Grecian nose who was not a confirmed 
nincompoop. 

Cock-noses and snub-noses belong to the small order of noses. 
This description of noses is much more numerous than any 
other; perhaps, two-thirds of the population have their faces 
adorned with noses of this fashion. The family of the cock-noses, 
if not very respectable, are certainly very numerous. You cannot 
walk in the street, or go to church, or attend a public meeting, 
without sceing hundreds of men and women with such noses. 
The cock-nosed men are a busy, bustling race, remarkable for 
their self-conceit and cool assurance. They are always nestling 
themselves into snug, little, great places; ever and anon they 
are becoming candidates for the office of town-councillor, or 
commissioner of police, or magistrate, or some other place of 
honour, by which they will gain greetings in the market-place, and 
become entitled to the uppermost seats at feasts. Cock-nosed 
men are generally remarkably loquacious, and love well to hear 
the melody of their ‘‘ most sweet voices. Hence, at dinners, they 
are constantly starting up and proposing toasts; and at public 
meetings, some cock-nosed man is sure to “get upon his legs,” 
and raise an uproar by proposing an amendment or adjournment. 
The sense of the meeting may be clearly opposed to him, and on 
all sides his ears may be saluted with cries of ‘‘ Down, down,” 
** Off, off,’ ‘* Spoke, spoke,” and other popular marks of disap- 
probation ; but the cock-nosed man is not to be put down—he is 
determined either to carry his amendment or spoil the meeting. 

The men with snub-noses are rather an amiable class of indivi- 
duals. There is a rich store of humour and drollery about their 
noses, which causes them to be much sought after as boon com- 
panions. They are often cunning shavers—‘ men of infinite jest 
and most excellent fancy.’’ Abstractedly considered, a snub-nose 
is not prepossessing. Looking at the nose itself, we would not 
form a high opinion of the mental or moral qualities of a man with 

such a nose ; yet it is an undeniable fact, that many men who have 
been born into the world with snub-noses have frequently risen to 
great eminence in divers professions, and in the race of life have 
oftentimes left behind them men with far better noses. Nay, we 


know instances in which men with most ridiculous-looking, little, 
snub-noses, have contrived to step over the heads of men with 
large, imposing, aristocratical-looking Roman noses. There is no 
accounting for these things—they are beyond the reach of our 
philosophy to explain. 

The last class of noses to which we shall advert are hook-noses. 
They belong to the large order of nasal organs, and are rather of 
rare occurrence. The paucity of such noses, however, is not 
much to be regretted. The men who have the misfortune to have 
hook-noses on their faces are frequently ‘no better than they 
should be ;” they are, in general, sly insinuating rogues, who, by 
cunning and much craftiness, contrive to circumvent and cajale the 
simple ones of the earth. No good can ever be expected to come 
of a man having a hook-nose—‘* Let no such man be trusted.’’ 
If we were a tender-hearted maiden, we would on no account fall 
in love with, far less wed, a man having a hook-nose. Such aman 
would, in all probability, commence beating his wife, even before 
the expiration of the honey-moon. We cannot explain why there 
should be so much wickedness in hook-nosed men; but such is 
the case. We would not like to journey through Coventry with a 
man having a hook-nose. We shall add no more. 


THE DEATH-BED. 


Tue nurse led the way to the sick-room; and the spectacle 
which there presented itself to Herbert’s eyes almost deprived him 
of sense or motion. Isabel lay upon a sofa near the window 
wrapped up in shawls. Nothing was visible but her face, upon 
which the light partly fell, and one hand which hung over the 
cushion. Herbert looked upon that face—it was asif he gazed upon 
acorpse. It was nearly impossible to recognise the being from 
whom he had parted but some months before. Always delicate, 
Isabel had been usually pale—but it was the paleness of a blush- 
rose. Now all trace of colour had vanished from her cheek and 
lips, and a large blue circle was round her closed eyes. Her face 
was so thin, it seemed actually transparent ; and but for the quick 
breathing which reached Herbert’s ear, he might have imagined 
that life was already gone. Dreadful as was this impression, it 
was perhaps still more heart-rending to behold the sorrow of her 
poor father, who sat in a low arm-chair near the foot of the sofa. 
He did not speak ; but as he looked upon the wan countenance of 
his child, the tears fe!l fast down his cheeks. He seemed to Herbert 
to have grown suddenly old—his hair was quite white, and his 
cheeks were more furrowed than his age warranted. Many years 
seemed to have passed over his head since Herbert had last seen 
him ; he must have suffered much. Herbert stood as if transfixed 
a few paces from the sofa. Isabel’s eyes were still closed, and the 
nurse made a sign to him not to speak. Mr. Merton, at length 
perceiving him, held out his hand in silence. Herbert bent down, 
and pressed the withered fingers to his lips. In a few moments 
Isabel moved ; she tried to raise herself, and faintly pronounced 
Herbert’s name. ‘He is here, my darling,”’ said her father ; 
‘*he is come back to you.’’ ‘‘ Herbert! dearest Herbert !”’ ex- 
claimed Isabel, as he sprang forward. “ Oh, why have you stayed 
away so long?’”’ and with a violent effort she half raised herself 
from the couch, and clasping her arms round Herbert’s neck as he 
knelt beside her, pressed her lips to his with a strength whick 
appeared surprising. ‘*‘ My own dearest Isabel! ’’ said Herbert, 
as, after a few minutes, she relaxed her hold. But she heard him 
not—her head sank upon his breast, and the arms which had en- 
circled him so tenderly a moment before fell powerless by his side. 
The increasing weight of her attenuated form was alarmingly appa- 
rent to Herbert, and he hastily summoned the nurse, who had 
retired a few steps. ‘‘ She has fainted again!” she exclaimed. 
Herbert looked on her face, and laying her gently down on the 
sofa, hurriedly put back the hand of the nurse, who was about to 
apply some restorative ; one look had told him that it was in vain. 





All was over—Isabel Merton was dead !"’—Mrs, Maberlt 
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EARTHLY LOVE OF HEAVENLY BIRTH. 


Tey sin who tell us love can die. 
With life ali other passions fly, 
All others are but vanity: 
In Heaven Ambition canuot dwell, 
Nor Avarice in the vaults of Hell; 
Earthly these passions of the Barth, 
They perish where they have their birth ; 
But Love is indestructible. 
Its holy fiame for ever burneth, 

From Heaven it came, to Heaven returneth ; 
Too oft on Earth a troubled guest, 

At times deceived, at times opprest, 
It here is tried and purified, 

Then hath in Heaven its perfect rest: 
It soweth here with toil and care, 

But the harvest time of love is there. 
Oh! when a mother meets on high 
The babe she lost in infancy, 

Hath she not then, for pains and fears, 
The day of woe, the watchful night, 
For all her sorrow, all her tears, 
An over- payment of delight ! SourHey. 





CHRISTIANITY AND CIVILISATION. 
NO, II. 
LABOURS OF THE LATE MR. JOHN WILLIAMS IN THE 
SOUTH SEAS. 

We select the case of the late Mr. Williams as illustrative | 
of what we term Christianity and civilisation combined. His 
recent death has excited a painful interest in the Christian 
world ; and his book *, of which many thousand copies have 
been sold, has been the means of making knowy his character 
over Great Britain. The title, which we have given below, 
explains the nature of the work: but though it is very exten- 
sively circulated, some of our readers may not have perused | 
it. Besides Mr. Williams’ own personal narrative, it contains 
the result of the author’s observations on the physical charac- 
teristics of the islands, his speculations on the origin of the 
inhabitants, their language, moral qualities, habits, customs, 
&c. The chief fields of Mr. Williams’ exertions were the 
Hervey Islands-~a group, seven in number, from 500 to 600 
miles west of Tahiti, which were very little known until 
visited by himself and his colleague, Mr. Bourne, in 1823 ; 
and the group called the Navigators’ Islands, eight in number, 
at one of which M. de Langle, colleague of La Perouse, was 
killed, with a number of his men. 

Having given in an early Number (No. 9) of the “ Lonpon 
Saturpay JourNAL,” a condensed account, under the title of 
“Missions to the South-Sea Islands,” of the past history of 
missionary operations in that interesting part of the world, we 
shall not again go over the same ground, but shall at once carry 
our readers to the island of “ Raiatea, the largest and most cen- 
tral of the Society Islands, about 100 miles from Tahiti.” Here 
Mr. Williams established himself when he joined the mission 
in 1817. In his book, there is a representation of a neat 
cottage, “the author’s residence at Raiatea,” of which he 
says, “ the framework is of wood, and the spaces between the 








* A Narrative of Missionary Enterprises in the South-Sea Islands; with 
Remarks upon the Natural History of the Islands, Origin, Languages, Tradi- 
tions, and Usages of the Inhabitants. By John Williams, of the London 
Missionary Society. London: John Snow.—We are indebted to the courtesy 
of Mr. Snow for permission to copy an original portrait of Mr. Williams. 





posts wattled and plastered with lime made from coral. By 
the exercise of a little ingenuity, we contrived to render the 
building comfortable and respectable. Mixing red ochre with 
the coral whitewash, we obtained a salmon colour for our 
‘walls; and by pounding the charcoal of soft wood and mixing 
it with lime, we procured a French grey. The graceful foliage 
of the banana, young bread-fruit, and cocoa-nut trees, by 
which they are surrounded, invests our premises with an ap- 
pearance of neatness and elegance. It was my determination, 
when I originally left England, to have as respectable a 
dwelling as I could erect ; for the Missionary does not go to 
barbarise himself, but to civilise the heathen. He ought not, 
therefore, to sink down to their standard, but to elevate them to 
his.” 

Here is the guiding principle of action for a genuine mis- 
sionary. The true missionary does not forget the present 
world in the future ; both are before him ; he tells the natives 
that surround him of a great God and a future state of exist- 
ence ; but he also practically shows them that the present 
existence is to be enjoyed, and by directing their attention to 
the decencies and the elegances of this life, better fits the minds 
of his hearers for the reception and the appreciation of the 
solemnities respecting another. 

While we are on this topic, we cannot resist the temptation 
of inserting a short anecdote from another part of Mr. 


| Williams’ book, which is amusing :—“ It was upwards of ten 


years after our arrival in the islands before we tasted beef; 
and when we killed our first ox, the mission families from the 
adjacent islands met at our house to enjoy the treat ; but, to 
our mortification, we had so entirely lost the relish, that noue of 
us could bear either the taste or smell of it. One of the mis- 
sionaries’ wives burst into tears, and lamented bitterly that 
she should hecome so barbarous as to have lost her relish for 
English beef!” 

Let us look at another instance of the influence of the 
common arts of life over the minds ofa simple people. At the 
island of Aitutaki, in which native teachers from Raiatea had 
successfully established themselves, a chapel was building ; 
and, says Mr. Williams, “ having been taught at Raiatea the 
art of making lime from coral rock, the teachers determined 
to plaster the chapel, and therefore desired the chiefs to send 
their people to cut down a large portion of fire-wood ; and 
when this was done, they requested them to send to the sea 
for a quantity of coral-rock, which was brought to the shore 
and piled upon the wood. The natives did as they were de- 
sired, but could riot imagine what all this singular process of 
preparation was to effect. At length the teachers requested 
them to set light to the fire-wood ; and, as soon as it began 
to blaze, they could contain themselves no longer, but com- 
menced shouting, ‘Oh, these foreigners, they are roasting 
stones! Come, hurricane, and blow down our bananas and 
our bread-fruit; we shall never suffer from famine again ; 
these foreigners are teaching us to roast stones.’ The mis- 
sionaries told them to wait patiently, and they would see the 
result. At daylight the following morning they hastened to 
the spot, and, to their utter astonishment, the burnt coral was 
reduced to a beautiful powder; and they were so surprised 
and delighted at its softness and whiteness, that they actually 
whitewashed their hats and native garments, and strutted 
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REV. JOHN WILLIAMS, KILLED AT ERROMANGA, NOV. 20, 1839. 


about the settlement, admiring each other exceedingly. A 
space in the chapel being wattled, the teachers mixed up a 
portion of the “roasted stone ” with some sand, and plastered 
it on the space prepared, taking care to cover it up with 
mats, and to send the people away, lest, prompted by their 
curiosity, they should scratch it down before it became hard. 
Early on the next morning they all hastened to see this won- 
derful sight. The chiefs and common people, men, women, 
and children, hurried to the spot, and, when the covering was 
removed, a sheet of beautiful white plastering was presented 
to their astonished view. All pressed forward to examine it ; 
some smelling it, some scratching it, whilst others took stones 
and struck it, exclaiming, as they retired, ‘ Wonderful! won- 
derful! The very stones in the sea, and the sand on the 
shore, become good property in the hands of those who wor- 
ship the true God, and regard his good word.’ Thus singular 





and beneficial was the impression produced by the introduc. 
tion of useful arts among this people.” 

A large island called Rarotongo, one of the Hervey group, 
which had escaped the researches of Captain Cook, was dis- 
covered by Mr. Williams (after several fruitless voyages in 
search of it) in 1823. Into this island Christianity and 
civilisation were introduced (a code of laws being drawn up, 
and adopted by the chiefs); and here we have the discoverer 
and missionary, and we might add the legislator, enacting the 
part of carpenter :— 

“In the erection of the chapel, a circumstance occurred, 
which will give a striking idea of the feelings of an untaught 
people, when observing, for the first time, the effects of written 
communications. As I had come to the work one morning 
without my square, I took up a chip, and with a piece of 
charcoal wrote upon it a request that Mrs. Williams would 
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send me that article. I called a chief, who was superintend- 
ing his portion of the work, and said, ‘ Friend, take this, go to 
our house, and give it to Mrs. Williams. He was a singular- 
looking man, remarkably quick in his movements, and had 
been a greut warrior ; but, in one of the numerous battles he 
had fought, had lost an eye. Giving an inexpressible Jook 
with the other, he said,‘ Take that !—she will call me a fool, 
and scold me, if I carry a chip to her.’ ‘ No,’ I replied, ‘ she 
will not ; take it,and go immediately; I am in haste.’ Per- 
ceiving me to be in earnest, he took it, and asked, ‘ What 
must I say?’ I replied, ‘ You have nothing to say ; the chip 
will say all I wish.” With a look of astonishment and con- 
tempt, he held up the piece of wood, and said, ‘ How can this 
speak? has this a mouth?’ 1 desired him to take it immedi- 
ately, and not spend so much time in talking about it. On 
arriving at the house, he gave the chip to Mrs. Williams, who 
read it, threw it away, and went to the tool-chest ; whither 
the chief, resolving to see the result of this mysterious pro- 
ceeding, followed her closely. On receiving the square from 
her, he said, ‘Stay, daughter, how do you know that this is 
what Mr. Williams wants?” ‘Why,’ she replied, ‘did you 
not bring me a chip just now?’ ‘Yes,’ said the astonished 
warrior, ‘but I did not hear it say anything” ‘If you did 
not, I did,’ was the reply ; ‘ for it made known to me what he 
wanted, and all you have to do is to return with it as quickly 
as possible.” With this the chief leaped out of the house, 
and catching up the mysterious piece of wood, he ran through 
the settlement with the chip in one hand and the square in 
the other, holding them up as high as his arms would reach, 
and shouting as he went, ‘See the wisdom of these English 
people; they can make chips talk! they can make chips 
talk!’ On giving me the square, he wished to know how it 
was possible thus to converse with persons at a distance. I 
gave him all the explanation in my power ; but it was a cir- 
cumstance involved in so much mystery, that he actually tied 
a string to the chip, hung it round his neck, and wore it for 
some time.” 

At this island, Rarotongo, Mr. Williams became a—ship- 
builder! and his simple account of the mechanical difficulties 
which beset him, from the want of knowledge, skill, and 
materials, is exceedingly amusing and interesting. With the 
assistance of goat-skins, he contrived to make a pair of 
smith’s bellows ; but the rats undid all his trouble and labour, 
by eating the leather, and there was no more in the island. 
After some time, he contrived to “‘raise the wind” with a 
tude wooden construction ; and at last had the satisfaction of 
launching his vessel, of about sixty feet in length, and 
eighteen in breadth, which he called “ The Messenger of 
Peace.” This vessel, constructed under such remarkable 
circumstances, became truly a messenger of peace to many an 
island: but we must refer the reader to Mr. Williams’ book, 
for an account of his voyages, his dangers, and his labours. 
“My mind,” says this excellent man, “had for some time 
been contemplating the extension of our labours to the 
Navigators’ Islands and the New Hebrides ; and, as far back 
as 1824, I wrote to the directors of the Missionary Society 
upon the subject. As the Gospel was now established at the 
Hervey Islands, I began more seriously to think of taking a 
voyage to those distant groups; and, prior to my leaving 





Raiatea, I communicated my wishes to Mrs. Williams; who 
on learning that the islands I proposed to visit were from 
1800 to 2000 miles distant, and that I should be absent about 
six months, exclaimed, ‘ How can you suppose that I can 
give my consent to such a strange proposition? You will be 
eighteen hundred miles away, six months absent, and among 
the most savage people we are acquainted with ; and if you 
should lose your life in the attempt, I shall be left a widow 
with my fatherless children, twenty thousand miles from my 
friends and my home!’” 

This was a prophetic fear. Mr. Williams abandoned his 
design at that time : but still the object was one “near to his 
heart,” and when he ultimately made the attempt, it was at 
the cost of his valuable life. On board a whaler, Mr. Wil- 
liams was visiting the group of the New Hebrides, and 
touched, on the 20th of November 1839, at Erromanga, one 
of the group. Deceived somewhat by the conduct of the 
natives, and enxious to leave some favourable recollections, 
Mr. Williams was induced to land ; we auote the following 
from Captain Morgan’s letter :— 

‘«Mr. Williams remarked he saw a number of native boys play- 
ing, and thought it a good sign, as implying that the natives had 
no bad intentions: I said I thought so too, but I would rather see 
some women also ; because when the natives resolve on mischief, 
they send the women out of the way: there were no women on the 
beach. At last he got up, went forward in the boat, and landed. 
He presented his hand to the natives, which they were unwilling to 
take; he then called to me to hand some cloth out of the boat, 
and he sat down and divided it among them, endeavouring to win 
their confidence. All three walked up the beach; Mr. Harris 
first, Mr. Williams and Mr. Cunningham followed. After they 
had walked about a hundred yards, they turned to the right, along- 
side of the bush, and I lost sight of them. Mr. Harris was the 
farthest off. I then went on shore, supposing we had found favour 
in the eyes of the people. I stopped to see the boat ancaored 
safely, and then walked up the beach towards the spot where 
the others had proceeded; but before I had gone a hundred 
yards, the boat’s crew called out to me to run to the boat. f 
looked round, and saw Mr. Williams and Mr. Cunningham run- 
ning; Mr. Cunningham towards the boat, and Mr. Williams 
straight for the sea, with one native close behind him. I got into 
the boat, and by this time two natives were close behind me, 
though I did not see them at the moment. By this time Mr. 
Williams had got to the water, but the beach being stony and 
steep, he fell backward, and the native struck him with a club, 
and often repeated the blow; a short tiie after another native 
came up and struck him, and very soon another came up and 
pierced several arrows into his body. 

“‘My heart was deeply wounded. As soon as I got into the 
boat, I headed the boat towards Mr. Williams, in hopes of render- 
ing him some assistance ; but the natives shot an arrow at us, which 
went under the arm of one of our seamen, through the lining of 
the boat intoa timber, and there stuck fast. They also hove stones. 
at the same time. The boat’s crew called out to me to lay the 
boat off; I did so, and we got clear of the arrows. I thought I 
might be able to get the body, for it lay on the beach a long time. 
At last I pulled alongside of the brig, and made all sail, perceiving 
with the glass that the natives had left the body on the beach. I 
also ordered a gun to be fired loaded with powder only, thinking 
to frighten the natives, so that I might get the body ; the natives, 
however, made their appearance, and dragged the body out of 
sight.’ 

Thus perished, like Captain Cook, this excellent man, 
whose fate the natives themselves will deplore, should they 
ever come to understand the motives which prompted his 
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landing. He takes rank among the best benefactors of his 
fellow-men ; and in his life and labours we have an admirable 
illustration of what the combination of Christianity and civili- 
sation can effect amongst a rude and untaught people. 





HOW TO ENTER UPON A SCIENTIFIC PURSUIT. 


In entering upon any scientific pursuit, one of the student’s 
first endeavours ought to be, to prepare his mind for the reception 
of truth, by dismissing, or at'least loosening his hold on, all such 
crude and hastily-adopted notions respecting the objects and rela- 
tions he is about to examine; as may tend to embarrass or mislead 
him; and to strengthen himself, by something of an effort and a 
resolve, for the unprejudiced admission of any conclusion which 
shall appear to be supported by careful observation and logical 
argument, even should it prove of a nature adverse to notions 
he may have previously formed for himself, or taken up, without 
examination, on the credit of others. Such an effort is, in fact, 
a commencement of that intellectual discipline which ferms one 
of the most important ends of all science. It is the first 
movement of approach towards that state of mental purity which 
alone can fit us for a full and steady perception of moral beauty as 
well as physical adaptation. It is the ‘‘ euphrasy and rue’’ with 
which we must ‘‘ purge our sight’’ before we can receive and 
contemplate as they are the lineaments of truth and nature.— Sir 
John Herschel. 


THE BARD. 
A PINDARIC ODE. 








Gray’s noble ode, ‘‘ The Bard,’’ is known to most readers, not 
#80 much from its being read as awhole, as from the number of 
felicitous passages which it affords for quotation. It requires, in 
fact, considerable taste and imagination to understand and appre- 
ciate it. ‘‘The obscurity so often objected to Gray,” says 
Campbell, ‘‘ is certainly a defect.’’ But he adds, ‘‘ When we give 
his beauties reperusal and attention, they kindle and multiply to 
the view. The thread of association that conducts to his remote 
allusions, or that connects his abrupt transitions, ceases then to 
be invisible. His lyrical pieces are like paintings on glass, which 
must be placed in a strong light to give out the perfect radiance of 
their colouring.” 

If the young reader wishes to improve his poetic taste, let him 
read the following ode slowly, marking the appropriateness of 
every image, and the felicity of every word. Let him suppose 
himself, along with the army of Edward the First, winding ‘‘ down 
the steep of Snowdon’s shaggy side,’’ when suddenly ‘‘ The Bard” 
appears ona rock, and pours down his maledictions on the stern 
conqueror of his country. How grand is the opening ! one almost 
fancies wild, unearthly sounds arresting the ear :— 

“ Ruin seize thee, ruthless king ! 

Confusion on thy banners wait, 

Though fann’d by conquest’s crimson wing, 

They mock the air with idle state. 

Helm, nor hauberk’s twisted mail, 

Nor e’en thy virtues, tyrant, shall avail 

To save thy secret soul from nightly fears, 

From Cambria’s curse, from Cambria’s tears!” 
Such were the sounds that o’er the crested pride 
‘Of the first Edward scatter’d wild dismay, 
As down the steep of Snowdon's shaggy side 
He wound with toilsome march h is long array 
Stout Glo’ster stood aghast in speechless trance: 
“To arms!" cried Mortimer, and couch’d his quivering lance. 


On a rock, whose haughty brow 
Frowns o’erold Conway’s foaming flood, 
Robed-in the sable garb of woe, 

‘With haggard eyes the poet stood ; 





(Loose his beard, and hoary hair 

Stream‘d, like a meteor, to the troubled. air) 

And with a master’s hand, and prophet’s fire, 
Struck the deep sorrows of his lyre. 

“Hark, how each giant oak, and desert cave, 
Sighs to the torrent’s awful voice beneath ! 

O’er thee, O king! their hundred arms they wave, 
Revenge on thee in hoarser murmurs breathe ; 
Vocal no more, since Cambria’s fatal day, 

To high-born Hoel’s harp, or soft Llewellyn’s lay. 


* Cold is Cadwallo’s tongue 
That hush’d the stormy. main ; 
Brave Urien sleeps upou his craggy bed : 
Mountains, ye mourn in vain 
Modred, whose magic song 
Made huge Plinlimmon bow his cloud-topp'd head. 
On dreary Arvon’s shore they lie, 
Smear'd with gore, and ghastly pale: 
Far, far aloof th’ affrighted ravens sail : 
The famish’d eagle screams and passes by. 
Dear lost companions of my tuneful art, 
Dear as the light that visits these sad eyes, 
Dear as the ruddy drops that warm my heart, 
Ye died amidst your dying country's cries— 
No more I weep. They do not sleep. 
On yonder cliffs, a griesly band, 
I see them sit, they linger yet, : 
Avengers of their native land: 
With me in dreadful harmony they join, 
And weave with bloody hands the tissue of thy liae. 


“* Weave the warp, and weave the woof, 
The winding-sheet of Edward's race. 
Give ample room, and verge enough 
The characters of hell to trace. 
Mark the year, and mar the night, 
When Severn shall re-echo with affright, 
The shrieks of death througn Berkeley's roofs that ring ; 
Shrieks of an agonising king ! 
She-wolf of France, with unrelenting fangs, 
That tear’st the bowels of thy mangled mate, 
From thee be born, who o’er thy country hangs 
The scourge of Heaven. What terrors round him wait! 
Amazement in his van, with Flight combined ; 
And Sorrow’s faded form, and Solitude behind. 


«* «Mighty Victor, mighty Lord, 
Low on his funeral couch he lies ! 
No pitying heart, no eye afford 
A tear to grace his obsequies. 
Is the sable warrior fled ? 
Thy son is gone. He rests among the dead. 
The swarm, that in the noon-tide beam were born, 
Gone to salute the rising morn. 
Fair laughs the morn, and soft the zephyr blows, 
While proudly riding o’er the azure realm 
In gallant trim the gilded vessel goes ; 
Youth on the prow, and Pleasure at the helm ; 
Regardless of the sweeping Whirlwind’s sway, 
That, hush'd in grim repose, expects his evening prey. 


“ * Fill bigh the sparkling bowl, 
The rich repast prepare ; 
Reft of a crown, he yet may share the feast : 
Close by the regal chair 
Fell Thirst and Famine scowl] 
A baleful smile upon their baffled guest. 
Heard ye the din of battle bray, 
Lance to lance, and horse to horse ! 
Long years of havoc urge their destined course, 
And through the kindred squadrons mow their way. 
Ye towers of Julius, London's lasting shame, 
With many a foul and midnight murder fed, 
Revere his consort’s faith, his father’s fame, 
And spare the meek usurper’s holy head. 
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Above, below, the rose of snow 

Twined with her blushing foe we spread : 

The bristled boar in infant gore 

Wallows beneath the thorny shade. 

Now, brothers, bending o’er th’ accursed loom, 
Stamp we our vengeance deep, and ratify his doom. 


«“ «Edward, lo! to sudden fate 
(Weave we the woof,—the thread is spun) 
Half of thy heart we consecrate. 
(The web is wove—the work is done.) ’ 
Stay, oh stay ! nor thus forlorn 
Leave me unbless’d, uupitied, here to mourn : 
In yon bright track that fires the western skies 
‘They melt, they vanish from my eyes. 
But, oh ! what solemn scenes on Snowdon’s height 
Descending slow their glittering skirts unroll ? 
Visions of glory, spare my aching sight! 
Ye unborn ages, crowd not on my soul ! 
No more our long-lost Arthur we bewail. 
All hail, ye genuine kings ; Britannia’s issue, hail? 


* Girt with many a baron bold 
Sublime their starry fronts they rear : 
And gorgeous dames and statesmen old, 
In bearded majesty, appear. 
In the midst a form divine! 
Her eye proclaims her of the Briton-line ; 
Her lion-port, her awe-commanding face, 
Attemper’d sweet to virgin-grace. 
What strings symphonious tremble in the air! 
What strains of vocal transport round her play! 
Hear from the grave, great Taliessin, hear ; 
They breathe a soul to animate thy clay. 
Bright Rapture calls, and soaring, as she sings, 
Waves in the eye of Heaven her many-colour’d wings. 


* The verse adorn again 

Fierce War, and faithful Love, 

And Truth severe, by fairy Fiction drest. 

In buskin’d measures move 

Pale Grief, and pleasing Pain, 

With Horror, tyrant of the throbbing breast. 

A voice, as of the cherub-choir, 

Gales from blooming Eden bear ; 

And distant warblings lessen on my ear, 

That lost in long futurity expire. 

Fond, impious man, think’st thou yon sanguine cloud, 

Raised by thy breath, has quench’d the orb of dey ? 

To-morrow he repairs the golden flood, 

And warms the nations with redoubled ray. 

Enough for me: with joy I see 

The different doom our fates assign. 

Be thine despair, and sceptred care ;" 

To triumph, and to die, are mine.” 
He spoke, and headlong from the mountain’s height 
Deep in the roaring tide he plunged to endless night 


We may now suppose our reader to have read this ode, and we 
may ask him what he thinks to be the finest passages? The 
opening and the conclusion are both grand: the Bard suddenly 
appears, and as suddenly disappears; no superfluous description 
detains us— 

* He spoke, and headlong from the mountain’s height 
Deep in the roaring tide he plunged to endless night ;” 


thus suddenly letting down the dark curtain of oblivion over the 
impassioned speaker. 

Scattered throughout the ode are beautiful passages, standing 
beside the wilder maledictions and sanguine prophecies, as if some 
gentle, timid girl had stood beside the Bard, dividing the atten- 
tion of Edward and his army between Fear and Love. These we 
leave the reader to mark merely pointing out two of them, full of 





a sublime and tender, yet melancholy wisdom. The first begins 
‘‘ Fair laughs the morn,”’ and the second supposes the Bard tobe 
pointing to the setting sun, and warning proud Edward not to 
conceit himself that he had extinguished the independence of 
Wales—“ Fond impious man,’’ &e. 





PRESERVATION FROM DROWNING. 


Rules to govern Persons who have fallen into deep Water. 

1, As soon as you find yourself at the surface, whither you are: 
raised by your buoyancy, let your body quietly take its level, when 
the water will reach a little above your chin. 

2. Place one leg a little forward and the other a little back- 
ward, and stretch out your arms on either side under the water. 
By a slight paddling motion you may regulate the position of 
the head, and keep the mouth and nose above the surface of the 
surrounding fluid. Make no efforts, but wait tranquilly until suc- 
cour arrives. You cannot sink. 

3. Do not lay hold of your companion or assistant, or you will 
infallibly sink him without benefiting yourself. The best swim- 
mer has no more natural buoyancy than you, and would be sunk 
by the exertion of a very little force. 

4. Remain perfectly passive till your helper seize you by the 
hair. Upon this, endeavour to second his efforts by throwing your- 
self on your back. Hold your neck stiff, and let your hindhead 
sink into the water. Try to propel yourself at this stage by regu- 
larly and slowly kicking against the water. 

5. Be careful to keep every part of your body, except your face, 
under the water. 

6. If two or more persons are immersed together, let them keep 
near to each other. By this means one boat may save the whole 
party at once ; but if they are dispersed, one at a time only can be 
picked up. 


Rules to govern Persons who attempt to Rescue the Drowning. 

1. In removing a body from the water, whether into a boat, or 
drawing it along by your own efforts, always keep the face up- 
wards. 

2. Recollect that you have no more buoyancy than the person 
you are attempting to rescue. Therefore do not attempt to raise 
him out of the water, or you will sink. By a gentle traction you 
may draw him towards the boat or landing-place without fatigue 
or danger. 

3. Always aim at seizing the hair of the hindhead, and keep the 
nape of the neck and your own arm under the water. Thus you 
will insure his face and your own being above the surface. 

4, Keep your most powerful arm disengaged for swimming, and 
maintain the other projected forward, having hold, as directed, of 
the hair of his hindhead. In this way you may advance side by 
side—he floating on his back, and you on your breast. 

5. As you approach the person distressed, let him know by your 
voice. The prospect of speedy succour wil! add to his confidence 
and strength. 

6. Let all your movements be deliberate, firm, and gentle. 

P.S.—The weight added to a floating body by wet clothes amounts 
to lb. only. D. O. Epwarps. 


To the preceding the following remarks have been appended by 
Mr. Westropp, the Secretary of the Royal Humane Society. 


It is extraordinary, that notwithstanding the Royal Humane 
Society circulates gratuitously some thousands of its pocket 
manuals upon that important subject, the most deplorable ignorance 
prevails : and I fear that many persons in whom the spark of life 
might have been still flickering, have been destroyed in consequence 
of their being held up by the heels when taken out of the water. 
The application of warmth at this season of the year is not diffi- 
cult. The application of friction is very simple. To keep the 
head and chest slightly raised, and the nostrils cleansed, is very 
easily accomplished ; and a small portion of weak brandy and- 
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water (warm), when the patient is able to swallow, may be 
given. ¢ 

The above treatment is simple, and may be pursued with safety 
until the arrival of a medical gentleman. 

In conclusion, permit me to add the “ Cautions” recommended 
in the manual of the Royal Humane Society :— 

4* Send quickly for medical assistance. 

“ Cautions.—1. Lose no time. 2. Avoid all rough usage. 3. 
‘Never hold the body up by the feet. 4, Nor roll the body on 
casks. 5. Nor rub the body with salt or spirits, 6. Nor inject 
‘tobacco-smoke or infusion of tobacco.’’ 





TRADE WINDS AND LAND AND SEA BREEZES. 


Tae trade winds, of which we hear so much, would blow regu- 
arly round the whole globe, within a distance of about 30 or 40 
dgs. from the equator each way, if the space within those limits 
avere all covered with water ; but the uneven surface and unequal 
temperature of the land undoubtedly divert and derange them. 
The larger the field of ocean over which they pass, the more 
steadily they blow. Therefore, in the Pacific they are more steady 
than in the Atlantic; and in the Southern Atlantic they are more 
steady than in the Northern. In sailing from the Canaries to 
Cumana, on the north coast of South America, it is hardly 
ever necessary to touch the sails of the vessel : and so with the 
voyage across the Pacific, from Acapulco, on the western coast of 
Mexico, to the Philippine Islands. 

‘From April to October, a S. W. wind prevails north of the 
equator ; a little southward of this a S. E. wind; from October to 
April, a N. E. wind north of the equator, and aN. W. between 
‘the equator ‘and 10 degrees of south latitude. South of this, the 
usual trade-wind, which continues through the year. 

The causes of these prevalent winds have been often described. 
‘The heat of the torrid zone rarifies the atmosphere: the colder 
air of the temperate zone rushes toward the equator, to supply the 
place of the rarified air which rises and escapes on every side ; and 
the decomposition of the atmosphere toward the poles, from part 
of the air being converted into water: these are the causes of the 
prevalent winds, without which there would be no intercourse 
among nations, and the world at this moment would have been 
peopled with starving and miserable barbarians ; for without winds 
‘blowing for a considerable time in one particular direction, even 
the currents of the sea would avail about as much for planetary 
as for national intercourse. 

All who are acquainted with Moore’s Canadian boat-song will 
remember 

‘* How sweetly the breeze blows off the shore !” 


-and all who have dwelt in warmer climates, near the ocean, will 
remember how sweetly the breeze blows off the sea, with quite as 
much of heartfelt pleasure. The cause of both is this :—During 
the day the air over the land gets heated by the sun—the cooler 
air of the sea rushes toward the land, therefore: but after a few 
‘hours, the atmosphere over the land gets cooler than the sea—the 
sea preserving pretty much the same temperature night and day— 
and therefore the land air begins to rush toward the sea. Where 
these changes occur, there is always a land-breeze after sunset. The 
sea-breeze sets in about ten in the morning, and continues till six in 
‘the afternoon. At seven the land-breeze begins, and here another 
‘circle is- completed. Nor must we persuade ourselves that these 
changes are among the mere enjoyments of life. They answer a 
‘thousand more serious purposes. They are essential to the inter- 
course of tribes—just as the trade-winds of the sea are essential to 
‘the intercourse of nations. The land-breeze at Malabar is felt 
‘sixty miles from the land in summer, redolent of roses and spices ; 
and the’ sea-breeze of the Mediterranean is felt as far north as 
Norway. Would we judge of the commercial importance of these 
currents in the atmosphere, we have only to compare the voyages 
made by their direct help, with those made apparently against 





them. Take the voyages, for example, of the packet-ships between 
Liverpool and New York for ten years. 

Of one hundred and eighty-eight voyages in all, the following 
was the result—only ten years ago: 

From New York to Liverpool, average twenty-four days— 
shortest, fourteen—longest, thirty-seven. 

From Liverpool to New York, average thirty-eight—shortest, 
thirty-two, longest seventy-one: longest and shortest nearly 
double—fifty per cent. longer in the average from Liverpool to 
New York. 


Of late, however, and before the introduction of steam ships, 
the average had been reduced for a whole year, between November 
thirty-seven and November thirty-eight, to a fraction over twenty- 
one days for the outward passage—the shortest being fifteen days 
and the longest thirty-two: while, for the same period, the home- 
ward passage has averaged less than thirty-five days—the shortest 
being twenty, the longest sixty-five days. By the steam-ship 
Great Western, the average from New York to Bristol is thirteen 
and three quarter days—shortest, twelve and one quarter—longest, 
fifteen days: from Bristol to New York, average sixteen and a 
half days—shortest, thirteen : the longest, twenty-one and a half 
days, according to a table lately published. 

Such wonderful regularity is unknown upon the land, where 
chains of mountains, their height and position, are always inter- 
fering with the sweep of the wind. 





WHO AND WHAT WERE THE CELEBRATED WOMEN 
OF ATHENS? 


Bur who were these gifted and powerful women, these priestesses 
of a religion of sentiment, these destinies of free states (whose 
smiles and frowns decided the fate of despot empires), these adored 
companions of heroes, these trusted friends of legislators, these 
disciples of philosophers and associates of sages, these models of 
wit and themes of poetry, these professors of abstruse sciences, 
and enlightened lovers of all the refined arts which tend to soften 
and cheer society, and to convert man from barbarism to civili- 
sation? Were they the honest mothers and virtuous wives of 
the free and noble citizens of the Greek states? the women of 
the Demos of Athens, or of the soldier patriots of Sparta? Was 
their knowledge acquired, were their talents developed, under in- 
stitutions peculiarly favourable to the cultivation of female intel- 
lect ? Were such accomplishments united to those moral quali- 
ties which give to wise maternity the character and influence of a 
wholesome legislation? Gifted as such women must have been 
by nature, gifted, as they notoriously were, with that personal 
beauty peculiar to their climes and races, and with those fine per- 
ceptions of the beautiful and the true in works of art and litera- 
ture, were they themselves ennobled by that sense of rights to be 
enjoyed, and of duties to be performed, which creates the crown- 
ing perfection of all characters in either sex? No; these women, 
whose names are linked with those of the greatest and wisest men 
of antiquity, were the outcasts of society—its admiration, its 
pride, and its shame—the agents of its refined civilisation, the in- 
struments of its rapid moral corruption. Born in slavery, or sold 
to it, infant captives taken in war, or of a class too lowly to be 
recognised as citizens by the state, these victims of civil combina- 
tions, foredoomed by the accidents of their birth, or of their lives, 
to an inevitable social degradation, had one privilege incidental to 
their regular lot; and of that they availed themselves, to the tri- 
umph of mind over station, and of usurping acquirement over 
established ignorance. They were not under the ban of that 
intellectual proscription which was reserved by the law for the 
virtuous and the chaste. Chartered libertines, of their minds as of 
their actions, they were left free to pursue the bent of their natural 
talents, to sip at the fountain of every science, to cull the flowers 
of rhetoric, to rifle the whole hive of knowledge, and to possess 
themselves of the treasures of philosophy. Thus gifted, they 
obtained a mastery over all that was eminent in the male popula- 
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tion ; and, possessing the hearts of statesmen, orators, and philo- 
sophers, became infiuential on the destinies of the people. Stand- 
ing half way between virtue and vice, a class apart, in the social 
distinctions of the sex, the Hetere, or “‘ fair friends,”’ frequently 
exhibited the qualities of honest men, though they wanted the purer 
virtues of honest women. Such estimable qualities, however, were 
but happy accidents, an anomaly, not a general rule. The position 
of these women was a false one, dangerous to the best interests of 
society ; and their privileges and their influence (for rights they 
had none), though uncontrolled by the lawgiver, and freely per- 
mitted byghe conventional manners of the times and country, 
beeame a deteriorating principle, which worked out the political 
puin of Greece, through its moral depravity.—Lady Morgan's 
Woman and her Master. 





DISJOINED FRIENDSHIP. 


Atas! they had been friends in youth, 

But whispering tongues can poison truth ; 

And constancy lives in realms above ; 

And life is thorny ; and youth is vain ; 

And to be wroth with one we love 

Doth work like madness in the brain! 

And thus it chanced, as I divine, 

With Roland and Sir Leoline. 

Each spake words of high disdain 

And insult to his heart’s best brother, 

And parted ne’er to meet again! 

But neither ever found another 

To free the hollow heart from paining— 

They stood aloof—the scars remaining, 

Like cliffs which had been rent asunder: 

A dreary sea now flows between, 

But neither heat, nor frost, nor thunder, 

Shall wholly do away, I ween, 

The marks of that which once hath been. 
COLERIDGE. 


CATHERINE II. OF RUSSIA. 


I was enthusiastically fond of music, but she was far from being so; and 
Prince Daschkaw, though with some taste for it, was as little of a performer 
asthe Empress. She was nevertheless fond of hearing me sing; and some- 
times, when I had done, secretly passing a sign across to Prince Daschkaw, she 
would gravely propose a duet, which she used to call the music of the spheres, 
and which (without either of them knowing how to sing a note) they both per- 
formed in concert. A sudden burst of the most exalted and ridiculously dis- 
cordant tones was the consequence ; one seconding the other, with scientific 
shrugs, and all the solemn self-complacent airs and grimaces of musicians. 
From this, perhaps, she passed to the cat-concert, and imitated the purring of 
poor puss in the most droll and ludicrous manner—always taking care to add 
appropriate half-comic, half-sentimental words, which she invented for the 
occasion ; or else, spitting like a cat in a passion, with her back up, she sud- 
denly boxed the first person in her way, making up her hand into a paw, and 
mewing so outrageously, that instead of the great Catherine, nothing but the 
wrongs of a grimalkin remained upon one’s mind.—Memoirs of the Princess 
Daschkaw, 


ORIGIN OF THE TERM GUINEA. 


In No. 69 of the Journal, it is stated that the Guinea derived its name from 
the Gold Coast of Africa. This is believed to be an error, not committed but 
adopted. We had a gold coin, called Guienne, in England, hundreds of years 
before we had anything to do with the Gold Coast. It and its moiety were 
the current fee to sergeants-at-law (see Manning's Treatise on the Dignity of 
Sergeant); and the name most probably arose from the province of Guienne, 
as that of the angel did from its Saxon origin.—Correspondent. 


MENTAL EXERTION. 


It has been asserted by persons whose intellectual powers were of the high- 
est order, and whose industry was as remarkable as their ability, that more 
than six or eight hours every day could not be employed effectively by the 
generality of young men for the purpose of mentai improvement. If this be the 
ease— and it is probably not very far from the truth,—in vain does the ambi- 
tious student rob nature of that sleep which Providence has made necessary for 
the renovation of the exhausted powers efthe mind ; and in vain also dves he 
attempt to combine simultaneously the efforts of mental attention wit’: bodily 
exercise, or to pursue his severer studies during the hour of meals,— Professor 
Kida. 


PAINTING AND POETRY. 


The arts of painting and poetry are conversant with the world of thought 
within us, and with the world of sense around us—with what we know, and see, 
and feel intimately. They flow from the sacred shrine of our own breasts, and 
are kindled at the living lamp of nature.— Hazlitt. 


A TRUE BILL. 


The excesses of our youth are drafts upon our old age, payable with interest 
about thirty years after date.—Colton. 


RESOURCES OF A CULTIVATED MIND. 


A mind which has once imbibed a taste for scientific inquiry, and has 
learned the habit of applying its principles readily to the cases which occur, 
has within itself an inexhaustible source of pure and exciting contemplations. 
One would think that Shakspeare had such a mind in view when he describes 
a contemplative man as finding 


* Tongues in trees—books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones—and good in everything.” 
Accustomed to trace the operation of general causes, and the exemplification of 
general laws, in circumstances where the uninformed and uninquiring eye 
perceives neither novelty nor beauty, he walks in the midst of wonders; every 
object which falls in his way elucidates some principle, affords some instruc 
tion, and impresses him with a sense of harmony and order— Sir John Herschel. 


MERCY TEMPERING JUSTICE. 


Lord Kenyon had once to try a woman for stealing in a dwelling-house, to 
the amount of forty shillings. At that time such a crime was punishable with 
death. It was her first offence, and many extenuating circumstances appeared 
in the course of the evidence. Lord Kenyon resolved to recommend her to 
mercy ; but was, of course, compelled by the law to pass the sentence of death 
on her. She fainted away immediately he began: shocked beyond i, 
the kind-hearted judge cried out—** Good woman, good woman, I don’t mean 
to hang you! I don’t mean to hang you! Will nobody tell her I don’t, mean 
to hang her!”’—Law and Lawyers. 





A FACT. 


He that shortens the road to knowledge lengthens life ; and we are all of us 
more indebted than we believe we are to that class of writers whom Johnson 
termed “ the pioneers of literature, doomed to clear away the dirt and the 
rubbish, for those heroes who press on to honour and to victory, without deigning 
to bestow a single smile cn the humble drudge that facilitates their progress.”— ~ 
Colton, 

PUBLIC VIRTUE. 


Public virtue is the only life and soul of states: genius founds empires ; 
public virtue preserves them ; but selfishness is their destruction.— Segur. 


POLISH NOBLES. 


Were you to see a Polish gentleman travelling, and in his mansion, you 
would not believe that it is the same person. At home, he lives upon salted 
meat, cabbage, and paste-balls ; he drinks nothing but wretched beer, and still 
more detestable brandy. When he travels, it is in his carriage, drawn by four 
or six horses, escorted by a party of tached lackeys, bepl ed with lace, 
and champagne is his only beverage. At such times nothing is too costly, for the 
essential point is to cut a figure. If he has no money, he borrows; the Jews 
are always ready, and God knows at what interest they furnish it. For no con- 
sideration in the world would a Polish noble renounce his journey to Warsaw, 
at a certain time of the year, and still less the entertainment which he annually 
gives there: because his ancestors did so, he must do so; and were he to miss, 
he would think that he was disgracing his most remote posterity— Napier’s 
Military Life. 





CRITICAL CRITICS. 


Of all authors, those, who retail their labours in periodical sheets would be 
most unhappy, if they were much to regard the censures or the admonitions of 
their readers: for as their works are not sent into the world at once, but by 
small parts in gradual succession, it is always imagined, by those who think 
themselves qualified to give instructions, that they may yet redeem their 
former failings by hearkening to better judges, and supply the deficiencies 
of their plan, by the help of the criticisms which are so liberally afforded.— 
Dr. Johnson. 
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